MILL ON BENTHAM AND COLERIDGE

the laws should be, but declares that whatever they
are, they ought to be systematically arranged, and
fixed down to a determinate form of words. To the
accusation, so far as it affects Bentham, one of the
essays in the collection of his works (then for the first
time published in English) is a complete answer: that
4On the Influence of Time and Place in Matters of
Legislation.' It may there be seen that the different
exigencies of different nations with respect to law,
occupied his attention as systematically as any other
portion of the wants which render laws necessary: with
the limitations, it is true, which were set to all his
speculations by the imperfections of his theory of
human nature. For, taking, as we have seen, next to
no account of national character and the causes which
form and maintain it, he was precluded from consider-
ing, except to a very limited extent, the laws of a
country as an instrument of national culture: one of
their most important aspects, and in which they must
of course vary according to the degree and kind of
culture already attained; as a tutor gives his pupil
different lessons according to the progress already
made in his education. The same laws would not have
suited our wild ancestors, accustomed to rude in-
dependence, and a people of Asiatics bowed down by
military despotism: the slave needs to be trained to
govern himself, the savage to submit to the govern-
ment of others. The same laws will not suit the Eng-
lish, who distrust everything which emanates from
general principles, and the French, who distrust what-
ever does not so emanate. Very different institutions
are needed to train to the perfection of their nature,
or to constitute into a united natic .1 and social polity,
an essentially subjective people like the Germans, and
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